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kept on a diet of sterile liquids only 
until the sutures are removed. The 
sprays are used as a routine treatment, 
after operation as before, and the palate 
is painted twice daily with an analin 
dye, the important constituents of which 
are brilliant green, crystal violet, and 
alcohol solution. (We might add that 
analin dye is used not only for its anti- 
septic properties, but also for its stimu- 
lating effect on granulation tissue.) The 
sutures are kept clean by washing with 
alcohol and painting with mercoro- 
chrome (1 per cent) every four hours. 

Nasal irrigations of normal saline 
(one quart) are given with very good 
results, after the repair of a cleft palate, 
to remove any mucus which might col- 
lect and impair nasal breathing. 

In a cleft palate repair, gauze packs 
are placed in an incision on the lateral 
side of the tonsillar pillars to relieve 
muscle strain on the sutures. These are 



removed between the sixth and tenth 
days. When they are taken out, the 
patient must be carefully watched for 
hemorrhage. All loosened stitches, 
packs, or plates should be carefully 
noted and reported at once. 

Every attempt is made to keep chil- 
dren from fretting and crying after op- 
eration. They are kept in Fowler's 
position to facilitate breathing. 

A very simple and convenient method 
of keeping children from touching their 
lips or palate is to have them wear 
cardboard cuffs covered with gauze 
bandage. They should be long enough 
to prevent the patient from bending his 
elbows and getting his hands to his face, 
and large in circumference to insure free 
movement of the arm at the shoulder. 

Conscientious routine treatment, close 
observation of the patient's condition, 
and forcing sterile nourishing fluids to 
the limit, are the outstanding points in 
oral-surgery nursing. 



THE IDEALS OF THE NURSING PROFESSION FOR 
SCHOOLS OF NURSING 1 

By Carolyn E. Gray, R.N., M.A. 

Department oj Nursing Education, College for Women, West em Reserve University, 

Cleveland, Ohio 



THE mere title of my paper stirs 
many emotions and I am im- 
pressed with the difficulty of finding 
suitable words to express the ideals we 
cherish, the ideals that have kept many 
of us at hard and laborious tasks when 
nothing else would have done so, the 



1 Read at a joint session of the three na- 
tional organizations of nurses, Seattle, June 
28, 1922. 



ideals that have been so stimulating, 
and so will-o-the-wisp-like in their 
qualities of luring and leading on, that 
we have persevered despite discourage- 
ments and set-backs, which would have 
daunted far braver souls. 

If some youthful mother, hugging her 
babe to her breast, were asked to put 
into words all the hopes, ideals and 
dreams she cherishes for her child, I 
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fancy she too would hesitate, not from 
lack ot any of these, but from sheer in- 
ability to clothe them in adequate 
words. 

How many of us love our schools as 
parents do their children — and just at 
present our feelings are especially poig- 
nant — for we are keenly conscious of 
their extreme youthfulness compared 
with other schools, their wonderful pos- 
sibilities for growth, their capacity for 
service, the heavy burdens laid upon 
them, and their outstanding poverty. 
We are eager, pathetically eager, to find 
the pathway to such freedom as other 
schools enjoy, the freedom essential to 
the highest possible development, the 
freedom to stand side by side and work 
shoulder to shoulder with all the other 
agencies that are striving to produce 
creative thinkers capable of contributing 
their share to human progress. 

Growth of Schools 
The period from 1873 to 1922 repre- 
sents the life time of our schools, brief 
indeed compared to that of other 
schools, but how amazing has been the 
growth from one school in 1873, to 
1,800 in 1922, from a small group of 
students to about 55,000! But this 
does not tell the whole story, for keep- 
ing pace with their growth, and often- 
times striding ahead of it, has been the 
measure of work laid upon them. And 
how valiantly these younger sisters of 
the educational family have shouldered 
their burdens, and struggled on, in an 
effort to meet their dual responsibility 
of caring for the sick, and giving the 
students a fair equivalent in education 
for the labor exacted of them! 

Despite all our efforts, the develop- 
ment of our schools has been stunted 



and dwarfed, because the pressure of 
work has encroached on all other claims. 
Due to this, the richest possible experi- 
ences have all too often been reduced 
to mere drudgery, because the under- 
lying science which might have inter- 
preted and illuminated them has been 
lacking. What might have been bread, 
has been only stones! Stones are not 
nourishing, and small wonder some of 
our schools are famishing. What they 
need is opportunity to stretch their 
wings and come out from under the 
encompassing shadow of the hospital, 
to develop on the mental side quite as 
fully as on the work side, to obtain such 
support as will enable them to stand 
upright and submit their educational 
plans to the measuring rod of academic 
standards, to earn and win such rec- 
ognition as will make them honored 
members of the educational family, not 
sub-rosa ones, whom the respectable 
relatives remember only in time of dire 
need, and then regretfully, because they 
are quite too poor for the society of their 
betters. 

With these thoughts in mind, I won- 
der if we could not express our ideals 
in some such terms as these: 

First, That our schools shall seek and 
secure adequate support, so that all our 
financial arrangements shall be "open 
covenants, openly arrived at." 

Second, That they shall break away 
from their isolation and become part of 
the educational system of our country. 

Third, That they shall comply with 
educational standards and requirements, 
and qualify in every way for academic 
credit. 

The necessity for adequate support is 
made clear by even a cursory analysis 
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of the present situation. Nursing 
schools have a dual function; the first 
and most immediate is to care for the 
sick within the hospital; the second, to 
educate their students to care for the 
sick wherever the sick may be found, 
and to cooperate intelligently in all 
those measures that have for their pur- 
pose the promotion of health and the 
prevention of disease. 

Looked at from the standpoint of the 
hospital the first is the most important, 
but looked at from the standpoint of 
the potential usefulness of the student, 
the second might readily be given first 
place. Face to face with the actual con- 
crete problem it is difficult to hold the 
latter view, because the hospital sick 
are absolutely dependent on student 
labor for the care they need, and the 
fact that a student body is the best and 
cheapest way to provide this care com- 
plicates the problem. Practically all 
hospitals operate on a limited budget 
and are constantly engaged in the task 
of trying to make a limited income meet 
the needs of constantly growing work. 
With every intention to give a fair edu- 
cational return, the pressure is such that 
the labor of the students is taxed to the 
uttermost, and educational claims are 
not met, because to meet them means 
expense, and funds for this specific pur- 
pose are non-existent. 

Even an ardent champion of educa- 
tion realizes the impossibility of divert- 
ing funds given definitely for the care 
of the sick, to the upbuilding of an edu- 
cational system, and all the compro- 
mises that have been tried have been 
only partially successful, and too often 
the end result has been poor. This is 
not to be wondered at. Every kind of 



education worthy of the name is de- 
pendent upon and made possible by sub- 
sidies, either in the form of municipal 
or state support, endowments, or gifts. 

The Need of Subsidies 

Unlike all other schools, nursing 
schools have not benefited by subsidies 
of any sort. We are partly responsible 
for this. Our own thinking has not 
always been clear and the need of our 
patients has absorbed all our energy. 
We have been too proud to acknowledge 
our poverty and our need ®f funds. We 
have hesitated to become the shameless, 
insistent, persistent beggars that the sit- 
uation demands. Thanks to the clear 
vision of Miss Nutting and the stimu- 
lating example of Johns Hopkins School 
in trying to secure an endowment, we 
are beginning to sense our responsibility 
in the matter. We must align ourselves 
with other schools and colleges that are 
conducting campaigns for funds, and by 
so doing must win our share of popular 
support, and as a valuable by-product 
must bring about a more sympathetic 
and understanding public opinion of our 
aims and needs. With adequate endow- 
ment it will be possible to break away 
from our once treasured isolation and 
ally ourselves with the colleges of our 
country. And here I would like to em- 
phasize my belief that our logical con- 
nection is with the colleges for women 
because nursing is pre-eminently wom- 
en's work, and is professional training 
based on a high school preparation. 
Moreover, our problems are part and 
parcel of the bigger problem of woman's 
need of adequate preparation for the 
tasks that life brings her, and conse- 
quently they are not unlike the 
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problems that colleges for women are 
constantly trying to solve. 

Our third ideal, that of measuring up 
to educational standards and complying 
with the requirements for academic 
recognition, will not prove so difficult 
after the need for endowment has been 
met. More than any other type of 
school, nursing schools have the advan- 
tage of a compelling motive, and nurs- 
ing students actuated by this motive 
are admittedly the most hungry and 
eager of all students. To correlate our 
classroom instruction with hospital ser- 
vice, so that the latter will serve as 
laboratory experience, and each enrich 
and interpret the other is not impos- 
sible, but does demand very thorough- 
going reorganization, — reorganization 
of the type that will tax all our re- 
sources, and every bit of energy and 
imagination we can bring to the task. 
Only in this way will our schools be 
able to grow to their full stature. Only 
in this way can they provide the en- 
vironment that will make it possible for 
student nurses to continue to grow 
mentally, morally, and physically, and 
we dare ask no less for them. 

In this day, when one of the signifi- 
cant trends of thinking has to do with 
what has come to be called the science 
of human engineering — when now, if 
ever, there is reason to hope that the 
searchlight of science will explore all 
the hidden places of human life, when 
all the forces working for human bet- 
terment need to be on tiptoe to catch 
the latest drift, and finding of research 
workers, when co-operation of all health 
workers is the sine-qua-non, does it not 
seem inevitable that schools which aim 
to educate a health worker who is ad- 



mittedly one of the most important, 
shall realize all of these ideals, and then 
from the higher vantage point gained, 
shall catch the vision of immeasurably 
greater service than has yet been 
thought of? 

Just Demands of Students 

One of our greatest allies in further- 
ing the realization of our ideals, is the 
keen, alive, eager girl of today. De- 
spite all that her critics may say of her, 
she is hungry for education. Nothing 
less than the best possible education 
satisfies her. She is becoming very ex- 
pert in detecting shams, and is avoid- 
ing "just as good" substitutes to such 
an extent that the number of so-called 
schools of nursing experiencing smaller 
and smaller classes, is becoming a vex- 
ing problem. 

If our hospitals are to continue to 
benefit by the influx of youth which has 
been a source of rejuvenation to them, 
they must offer education to their stu- 
dents on the same terms, and in the 
same way that all other schools find 
educationally and economically sound. 

Much as we need all of these things, 
we are not willing to abandon any of 
the vantage ground we have gained. We 
are anxious to keep all of the good 
things we have, and we count our close 
connection with the hospital one of the 
latter. But in addition we must make 
provision for something more nearly 
just for our students and the public they 
are to serve. For in the final analysis 
it is the public (outside of the hospital) 
that pays the price, if the nursing 
schools fail to give their students all 
that it is complacently believed they 
receive. 
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To bring about the necessary changes 
without sacrificing any of our advan- 
tages, and with due regard for all the 
interests we serve, requires reorganiza- 
tion of the most painstaking kind. I 
have come to think of this reorganiza- 
tion as comparable to some of the tasks 
our engineers have faced and solved. 
Many of us are familiar with the Grand 
Central Station where a great many 
trains come into the heart of New York 
City. Some years ago it was a small 
structure, occupying about a square 
block, and the number of tracks was 
limited. The engineers faced the prob- 



lem of increasing the size of the build- 
ing at least four times, of increasing 
the track facilities enormously, so enor- 
mously that the trains now come in on 
three different levels, and they had to 
do this without interfering with the 
train service that was being rendered. 
In fact, all the time they were building 
they had to provide for an increased 
train service. It was an extremely dif- 
ficult task and it took over ten years' 
time to accomplish, but it was accom- 
plished, and without any interruption 
of service. The kind of reorganization 
we need in our training schools is some- 
thing comparable to that. 



FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 

By Margaret G. Burnett 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 



ONCE upon a time, when I was 
pretty sick, I had a very dear 
and capable nurse. In all respects she 
was as nearly perfect as even a nurse 
can be, except that she had never given 
flowers a thought. 

To her, — and I sympathize, — they 
were one more duty, imposed by well- 
meaning friends of the patient. They 
were put into any handy receptacle, 
since something important demanded 
attention, and were thrown away at the 
earliest possible moment. She liked 
flowers, too, did my dear nurse. She 
said she did, one day when, in a vase 
a conservative foot in height, she 
brought me a squeezed and jumbled 
bunch of pansies a most dear friend had 
sent. 

How surprised those pansies, shy and 
retiring among their low-growing leaves, 



must have been at their elevated posi- 
tion. In modesty, and possibly because 
of the discomfort of squeezed stalks, 
they curled their purple petals over 
their little broken yellow hearts and 
died ! For flowers have hearts and feel- 
ings. Can any deny that they grow 
best for those who love them? And is 
not their beauty doubled by careful 
arrangement? Now I know that nurses 
are busy people. I know also that not 
every home, let alone every hospital, 
has enough suitable receptacles. I 
know that often they must be stuck, 
any old way, into water, while baths 
and nourishment and treatments are 
attended to. But sometimes, oh, nurses, 
come moments of leisure and a choice 
of vases, if only added to these be the 
seeing eye. 
The Japanese are masters of this art. 



